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Oviginal Communications, 
THE NEW PALACE AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 


What a variety of associations will 
attach themselves to the opening of the 
New Palace at Westminster, an event, and 
no trivial one, in parliamentary history! 
Well do we remember an analogous epoch 
in schoolboy annals, the procession of our 
fellow M.P.’s (members of the playground), 
from the ancient High School of Edinburgh, 
to the classical edifice on the Carlton Hill, 
the chef-d’wuvre of Thomas Hamilton. 
That day of white wands and white 
trousers, is it not marked with a white stone 
in our memory’s almanack? So shall the 
children of larger growth, but not perhaps 
with such “emotions, beautiful and new,” 
who now fret and strut their languid hour 
upon the floor of St. Stephens, look back, 
as they now look forward, to the first 
opening of Parliament in the New Palace 
at Westminster. 

It is hardly worth while to enter now 
upon 3 eas of the architectural pe- 
culiarities of Mr. Barry’s structure, Gothic 
in all details, and yet essentially Italian in 
its gracefulness and lightness of effect. 
The theme has occupied an hour by Shrews- 
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bury clock with every scribe, from the 
Cornwall Gazette to John o’ Groat’s Journal. 
Be it for us, at this period, when the works 
rapidly approach completion, to offer a sug- 
gestion or two which such a prospect may 
well excuse. 
The Times, of a recent date, after blowing 
a gentle but cooling blast against the sage 
ventilator of the house, for his futile efforts 
to adapt the internal atmosphere to the 
lungs of honorable members affected with 
asthma, coughs, colds, or shortness of 
breath, or subject to rheumatic and other 
similar affections, and delicately touching 
upon the architect's offence in altering, 
without due sanction, the internal con- 
struction, for the pu of preserving 
Her Gracious Majesty’s self and horses 
from imminent peril on state occasions, 
passes to a consideration of the architectu- 
ral idea, or what Mr. Bernard, the clever 
concoctor of Anglo-French after-pieces, 
would call the sentiment of the building: 
and es “excellently well” that a one 
idea’d character is as unsuitable to a palace 
as to a mansion, although in these modern 
days, it has unfortunately happened that 
all architects have fallen into this error, and 
piven unity instead of harmony to their 
ouses as to their churches. A cathedral, 
M [ VOL, XLIV. 
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Gothic or Norman, embodies one grand 
and beautiful idea; a modern chapel or 
meeting-house, likewise, would embody one 
idea; the former the poetry of religion, 
the latter religion stripped of all poetry as 
extraneous and impertinent. A mansion, 
on the other hand, a palace, or a castle, was 
wont to typify a variety of purposes, and a 
variety of qualities—power, hospitality, cha- 
rity, splendour, conviviality: now-a-days, 
all these qualities are merged in coMFORT, 
“upon whose inventor, in truth,” as Sancho 
Panza would have said, had comfort been 
known in his time, “be all blessing, for it 
does wrap Englishmen round like a cloak.” 

The monks of old gave one character to 
the external appearance of the refectory, 
which modern bishops would call the 
restorateur department of sentimental ar- 
chitecture—another character to the cha- 
pelry—a third to the dormitory—another 
to the abbot’s sanctum sanctorum. But 

our modern monk of the Carlton or 
eform Club, according to the Times, 
amalgamates all these various ideas, and 
rolls them, like little = of quicksil- 
ver, into one gigantic bubble of comfort. 

So with the New Palace at Westminster. 
Where is the distinctive tone of a royal 
entrance? what exterior mark of a- 
my’s? what classical hint of the Librar 
Quarter? what of the Debating Hall? 
what of the Committee? We do not pre- 
tend to suggest how a variety in harmo- 
ny might have been attained. Perhaps 
the Times, which is, however, quicker at 
picking holes than filling them up, will 
enlighten Mr. Barry and ourselves on 
the subject, when we ma 
endeavour from this our 
@ notion or two further, 

In the meantime, we shall be well con- 
tent if Right Honourable Peers, and Right 
Honourable Members, will endeavour to 
realise one idea within themselves, and to 
reflect it to the world—this, to wit, that 
the paltry and selfish interests which have 
hitherto governed English legislation, must 
be entombed within the Old Palace at 
Westminster: and if an inscription be 
wanted to note the inhumation, we humbly 
offer for the occasion, one we hope not 
altogether impertinent: 


Here lied “ Party.” 


incontinently 
irror, to reflect 





“ CONINGSBY, or THE NEW GENE- 
RATION.” 

While men continue to act from mixed 
motives—that is to say, while human na- 
ture remains such as it has ever been from 
the location of our first ancestors in Eden 
up to the year of grace, 1844—there must 
always be something to conceal; and where 
there is constantly something to conceal, 


startling disclosures will occasionally be 
made. <A very slight glance at society will 
satisfy the simplest observer, that even in 
the present day there is much to come out. 
In former time, and in a foreign land, the 
mysterious veil which concealed the truth, 
lifted by the hand of Time, showed one 
wretched female rising to greatness by be- 
coming the mistress of her own father, a 
king making himself the hired-paid-salaried 

ent of my Hes monarch, and a prince 

otting to shed a brother’s blood. Though 


in the 
general evinding who could pretend to no 
public service whic 


grace 
a title; why a 
should have been en with magisterial 
wer; and why a mean wretch, who drove 
y his inhuman avarice those who ought to 
have been most dear to him to utter 
despair, should be found spouting at every 
dinner, playing first fiddle in most public 
charities. Such things may “move our 
especial wonder” now; the circumstances 
connected with them, when fully explained 
hereafter, will perhaps be more wonderful 
still. 

The keen satirist who has the fortune to 
be unsuspectingly admitted to the “ vite post 
scenia” of politics, has a vast field, a rich 
harvest open to him. If he exercise his 
talent with courage and determination he 
may do much good, but assuredly much 
evil will be reported of him. The delinea- 
tions which some term admirable pictures, 
others will denounce as venomous libels; 
the statements many hold to be valu- 
able revelations, some will proclaim vil- 
lainous falsehoods; and what all who think 
with the author must commend as intrepid 
exposures, their opponents will condemn 
as instances of the meanest treachery. 
Such book, however, will be served by his 
enemies as much as by friends, and while 
some assail as fiercely as others lovingly 
applaud, all will desire to read. 

uch is the new novel of Cnoingsby. 
Tt is not a trashy attempt to ape the com- 
mon-places of fashionable life, with exact 
descripticns of the Turkey carpet and the 
silver fork, but it aspires to 
*¢ Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star,”’ 
and to show the labours of politicians of 
eminence with a view to place, profit, and 


distinction; and doing this it presents to 
our eyes, or rather images to our minds, an 
ocean of crime, which men remote from 
power would hardly expect could in any 

















age or clime have degraded the human 
family. 

Mr. D'Israeli in many instances uses the 
lash with no sparing hand. He has had 
access to the scenes he pourtrays, and the 
parties it is his object to show up; and 
imaginary characters are exhibited mixed 
up with proceedings in which real names 
are as familiarly dealt with as in the 
boldest newspaper published. Where he 
uses a fictitious name, he frequently con- 
nects with it facts or descriptions that 
render any fuller or more distinct designa- 
tions unnecessary. Here is his picture of 
a man who from low beginnings had 
worked himself into the confidence of the 
great man, so called, of his day as well as 
into fortune, by means of his parliamentary 
talent :— 

“Mr. Rigby was a member for one of 
Lord Monmouth’s boroughs. He was the 
manager of Lord Monmouth’s parliamentary 
influence, and the auditor of his vast 
estates. He was more; he was Lord Mon- 
mouth’s companion when in England, his 
correspondent when abroad—hardly his 
counsellor, for Lord. Monmouth never re- 
quired advice; but Mr. Rigby could instruct 
him in matters of detail, which Mr. Rigby 
made amusing. Rigby was not a profes- 
sional man; indeed, his origin, education, 
early pursuits, and studies, were equally 
obscure; but he had contrived in good time 
to squeeze himself into parliament, b 
means which no one could ever comprehend, 
and then set up to be a perfect man of 
business. The world took him at his 
word, for he was bold, acute, and voluble; 
with no thought, but a good deal of desul- 
tory information; and though destitute of 
all imagination and noble sentiment, was 
blessed with a vigorous mendacious fancy, 
fruitful in small expedients, and never hap- 
pier than when devising shifts for great 
men’s scrapes. They say that all of us 
have one chance in this life, and so it was 
with Rigby. After a struggle of many 
years, after a long series of the usual alter- 
natives of small successes and small failures, 
after a few cleverish speeches and a good 
many cleverish pamphlets, with a consider- 
able reputation indeed for pasquingdot, 
most of which he never wrote, and articles 
in reviews to which it was whispered he 
had contributed, Rigby, who had already 
intrigued himself into a subordinate office, 
met with Lord Monmouth. He was just 
the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted, 
for Lord’ Monmouth always looked upon 
human nature with the callous eye of a 
jockey. He surveyed Rigby, and he deter- 
mined to buy him. He bought him; with 
his clear head, his rigor yng industry, 
his audacious tongue, and his ready and 
unscrupulous pen; with all his dates, all 
his lampoons; all his private memoirs, and 
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all his political intrigues. It was a good 
purchase. Rigby became @ great person- 
age, and Lord Monmouth’s man.” 

Of this gifted individual we are further 
told “that on the credit of some clever 
lampoons he had written during the Queen’s 
trial, which were in fact the effusions of 
Lucian Gay, he wriggled himself into a sort 
of occasional unworthy favour at the pa- 
lace, where he was half butt and half buf- 
foon. Here, during the interregnum occa- 
sioned by the death, or rather inevitable 
retirement, of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Rigby 
contrived to scrape up @ conviction that the 
Duke was the winning horse; and, in con- 
sequence, there appeared a series of leading 
articles in a notorious evening newspaper, 
in which it was, as Tadpole and Taper de- 
clared, most ‘slashingly’ shown, that the 
son of an actress could never be tolerated 
as the prime minister of England, Not 
content with this, and never doubting for a 
moment the authentic basis of his persua- 
sion, Mr. Rigby poured forth his coarse vo- 
lubility on the subject at several of the new 
clubs which he was getting up in order to 
revenge himself for having been black- 
balled at Whites.’” 

Who is meant by Mr. Rigby, and who 
by Lord Monmouth, it would be sheer im- 
pertinence to declare. As if this were not 
sufficient, however, it is added— 

“Mr. Rigby had a classical retreat, not 
distant from this establishment, which he 
esteemed a Tusculum. There, surrounded 
by his busts and books, he wrote his 
lampoons and articles; massacred a she 
liberal (it wag thought that no one could 
lash a woman like Rigby), cut up a rising 

enius whose politics were different from 

is own, or scarified some unhappy wretch 
who had brought his claims before parlia- 
ment, proving by garbled extracts from 
official correspondence that no one could 
refer to, that the malcontent, instead of 
being a victim, was on the con a de- 
faulter. Tadpole and Taper would back 
Rigby for a “slashing reply” against the 
field. Here, too, at the end of a busy 
week, he found it occasionally convenient 
to entertain a clever friend or two of equivo- 
cal reputation, with whom he had become 
acquainted in former days of equal brother- 
hood. No one was more faithful to his 
early friends than Mr. Rigby, particularly 
if they could write a squib.” 

We cannot look at this without feeling 
that, without being too lenient, the charge 
preferred against Mr. Rigby, as he is 
called, for lashing a woman, in the cases to 
which Mr. D’Israeli points, or at least in 
those to which public attention was more 
particularly divested, one of the objects of 
attack was a most vicious and volent 
wanton, though, as was shrewdly remarked 
by a former prime minister, “ the House of 
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Commons seemed to forget her infamy in 
her wit,” and the other was nota singularly 
defenceless. woman. She did not fail to 
give a picture of her adversary sufficiently 
repulsive. His mind and his person she 
treated with equal severity,—his pen she 
likened to a stiletto. 

But even what has been already quoted 
and remarked upon was not sufficient, Mr. 
D'Israeli proceeds to show the noble and 
humane occupations of the character he 


has thus unsparingly visited :— 

“Mr. Rigby 1 ned bole shut up much at 
his villa of late. He was concocting, you 
could not term it composing, “a very 
slashing article,” which was to prove that 
the penny postage must be the destruction 
of the aristocracy. It was a grand subject 
treated in his highest style. His parallel 
portraits of Rowland Hill, the conqueror of 
Almarez, and Rowland Hill, the deviser of 
the cheap postage, was enormously fine. 
It was full of passages in italics; little 
words in great capitals; and almost drew 
tears. The statistical details also were 
highly interesting and novel. Several of 
the old postmen, both twopenny and gene- 
ral, who had been in office with himself, 
and who were inspired with an equal zeal 
against that spirit of reform of which the 
had alike been victims, supplied him wit 
information which nothing but a breach of 
ministerial duty could have furnished. The 
prophetic peroration as to the irresistible 
progress of democracy was almost as 
powerful as one of Rigby’s speeches on 
Aldborough or Amersham. There never 
was a fellow for giving a good hearty kick 
to the peor like Rigby. Himself sprung 
from the dregs of the populace, this was 
disinterested. What cond be more patri- 
otic and magnanimous than his Jeremiads 
over the fall of the Montmorencis and the 
Crillons, or the possible catastrophe of the 
Percys and the Manners. The truth of all 
this hullaballoo was that Rigby had a sly 
pension, which by an inevitable association 
of ideas he always connected with a main- 
tenance of an aristocracy. All his rigma- 
role dissertations on the French Revolution 
were impelled by this secret influence: and 
when he wailed over ‘la guerre aux 
chateaux,’ and moaned like a mandrake 
over Nottingham Castle in flames, the 
rogue had an eye all the while to quarter- 
day.” 

The importance of “ Coningsby” mainly 
consists in its powerful advocacy and pro- 
mulgation of a new political creed. It 
treats with like scorn the Whigs, who as- 
sailed the ancient constitution of England, 
and the old Tories who failed successfully 
to defend it. The exclusive constitution, 
“for which our forefathers fought and 
bled,” was no more. After the changes 
made between 1827 and 1832, the Whigs 
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resolved to destroy what remained of 
the old system. It is then represented that 
their opponents endeavo' to adopt as 
much liberalism as would serve for the mo- 
ment to patch it up; or rather the waning 
influence of a body assuming to be a party, 
without being governed by anything like 
due regard to principle. Young England 
abjures both. Denouncing revolution, it 
holds that changes are to be constantl 
made; and “ true wisdom,” it is re mov | 
“ lies in the policy that would effect its ends 
by the influence of opinion, and yet by 
means of existing forms.” Jews and Ca- 
tholics will be conciliated by the pious but 
benevolent policy of Young England. The 
old Tories are to be left behind. Mr. Rig- 
by, omnipotent ‘as a parliamentary tactician 
at the — of the work, is ousted from 
his seat by the youthful Coningsby before 
its close. All the varieties of opinion which 
agitate the political world are shown in a 
strong light. Many portraits of interest 
(some as has been shown) sufficiently ag- 
gravating, together with an agreeable love 
fiction, promise to render this work attrac: 
tive to every class of readers. 


ee 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

We have heard a great deal about New 
Zealand, and South Australia, and Sydney, 
but there is a — in their immediate 
vicinity of which we have been long in the 
dark. Some fifteen years ago, and in the 
early days of Australian colonisation, a 
spot on the western coast of the great 
continent of New Holland, called Swan 
River, was the favoured resort of emigrants, 
and for two or three years continued so. 
Then we were suddenly told it was a com- 
plete failure, and from that time until very 
recently we huve heard nothing more of the 
place, and been left uninformed whether 
the settlers who had proceeded thither had 
returned in pose aan and disgust, 
remained in bankruptcy and ruin, or died 
by starvation or the spears of the natives. 
After this long interval of uncertainty, it 
has afforded us much pleasure to per- 
ceive of late in pecreah of the papers, 
accounts of the progress of the colony 
(which has extended itself, and is now 
known as Western Australia) very different 
to what we had been led to expect—to find, 
in short, that instead of being a miserable 
failure, it is the most prosperous and sol- 
vent of the Australian colonies: and its 
settlers, instead of having returned or been 
ruined, or starved, or eaten by cannibals, 
are pushing on, with industry and perseve- 
rance, to wealth and Prosperit . The 
question then arises, what has om the 


cause of this long silence? Perhaps “Deeds, 
not Words,” have been their motto; and 
while their neighbours at New Zealand and 
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South Australia were calling upon the 
public to see how rapidly they were getting 
on, the enterprising settlers in the west 
were quietly outstripping them; or, at 
least, silently, and without empty boasting, 
were laying that sure foundation for 
national prosperity which others, intent 
— on making present appearance, over- 
looked. Be it as it may, Western Australia 
has, it cannot be denied, been a silent colo- 
ny: and although her silence did not invite 
any great influx of emigrants, and conse- 
quently, in that respect, retarded her pro- 
gress, it is now beginning to become appa- 
rent that the settlers have spent their time 
in @ more useful course than inviting others 
to assist them, by doing their work—and 
doing it well—themselves. Wool, oil, and 
whalebone—the staple products of all Aus- 
tralia—are also, at present, the a 
— of her Western colony; but, be- 
sides these, wine, olive oil, timber, and 
dried fruits are talked of. The former 
seems likely to be exported without much 
delay, as the vine is already under very 
systematic and increasing cultivation, and 
is particularly favoured ty the soil and 
climate. The supply of native mahogany, 
— the rare a: for 
ship-building — of not corroding, 
and of rejectin rnacles, is declared 4 
be inexhaustible, and the colonists are 
— preparations to ship an experi- 
mental cargo. The Zante currant is also 
under preparation to a considerable extent, 
and some valuable varieties which are 
found in only one or two of the Greek 
islands flourish luxuriantly in this colony. 
Of the branches of agriculture, grain and 
green crops are very prolific, and the 
climate is favourable to the breed of horses 
and of cattle. Of the former, an export is 
shortly expected to take place for the 
supply of the Indian cavalry; of the latter 
an export has already been commenced to 
the Mauritius. China clay, lime-stone, and 
iron ore are all found in large quantities in 
the soil, but at present have not been 
exported. 

This is a very satisfactory and pleasing 
prospect; the colony appears to possess 
intrinsically the means of wealth: and 
when we glance upon the mass, we can 
readily appreciate the facilities which its 
geographical situation affords for the full 
development of those means. In close pro- 
ximity to the other Australian colonies— 
within about three weeks’ sail of India, 
China, and the Mauritius, and a month’s of 
the Cape of Good Hope—the nearest to 
England of all the sister settlements—Wes- 
tern Australia certainly enjoys a most 
eligible situation; the centre port of our 
Indian and Australasian possessions, and 
an excellent half-way depét of the projected 
line of steamers between Anglo-India and 
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Australasia. But perhaps its greatest re- 
commendation is its genial climate. Epi- 
demics are declared by Drs. Crichton, 
the colonial surgeon, and Johnson, 
of Her Majesty’s ship “Sulphur,” to be 
unknown; and Drs. Milligen of the 6th 
Dragoons, and Fe n, of Australind, and 
Messrs W. H. Sholl and W. P. Dineley—all 
surgeons of varied experi meur in 
stating that “the climate is unequalled for 
salubrity.” In Western Australia soil and 
climate appear to have combined to give 
facilities for the cultivation by Europeans 
of the vine, currant, and olive, the manu- 
facture of wool, the pursuits of agriculture, 
and the breeding of stock; and in no other 
part of our foreign ions, we believe, 
loes such a combination exist. Where 
the climate is favourable to Englishmen, 
the soil rejects cultivation, and where the 
soil is productive, the climate is found inju- 
rious to the cultivator, The emigrants 
who plant the cane in our West India colo- 
nies, and add to our national wealth by the 
manufacture of sugar, constantly fall vic- 
tims to the terrible climate, and our coun- 
trymen in the East engaged in the Indian, 
indigo, and other trades, are subject to the 
same destroyer of their constitutions. New 
Zealand is capable of yielding flax and 
other products, but its raw atmosphere is 
most distressing to Europeans. South 
Australia and Sydney could be made to 
export wool in great quantities were not 
the droughts with which those colonies are 
so often visited, most destructive and fatal 
to the sheep. British North America 
would be a most valuable and productive 
dependency, but the rigours of its climate 
prevent Europeans from turning its re- 
sources to account. On the other hand, 
the climates of Guernsey and Jersey are 
said to be favourable to Englishmen, but 
what do these islands produce? Nothing! 
the soil is miserably barren. In fact, we are 
not aware even of any foreign country, dis- 
tinguished alike for a prolific soil and a 
genial climate, but, if there be, Englishmen 

enerally prefer emigrating to a depen- 

ency of their own government, where they 
are subject to English law, where the 
English language is spoken, and where 
they are surrounded by English faces; and, 
therefore, it is a happy combination which 
Western Australia so exclusively enjoys, 
and one which cannot fail, ere long, to 
consummate her prosperity, that soil and 
climate should contribute to her colonisa- 
tion, and fayour both the cultivators and 
the cultivation. 

We hope to hear a continuation of the 
favourahle accounts which have been re- 
ceived from this colony, and we shall not 
fail to communicate to our readers their 
principal points of interest; at all events, 
what we have already stated will, no doubt, 
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disabuse a large portion of the public 
mind, as the general impression appears 
long to have been that Swan River or 
Western Australia was a total failure. 


—_— 


HENRY DE LORRAINE, THE LAST 
DUKE OF GUISE. 

**If the history of the Duke of Guise be true, he 
hazarded more, and performed not less, than Al- 
manco is feigned to have done in Grenada.” 

Dryden. 

“The Duke’s life néeds few additions from in- 

vention to make it resemble a romance.”’—Buyle. 


To separate the history of the Duke of 
Guise from the politics of his day is im- 
possible. It will be attempted, however, to 
give more of his personal adventures in 
his political enterprises, than has appeared 
in most of the notices of that extraordinary 
man. 

Tyranny had goaded the people of Na- 
ples to madness, and in their delirium 
they rose against their oppressors, but, un- 
happily, chose for their leader Massaniello, 
a fisherman, who appeared to have been as 
mad as themselves. The aristocracy were 
assailed, and many lives were lost. Don 
Caraffa, the brother of the Duke de Mata- 
lone, made an attempt at the head of a lawless 
band, to put down the insurrection and shoot 
its chief. It failed, and Don Joseph being 
seized, was being dragged before Massa- 
niello when a butcher named Michael de 
Santis struck off his head with a cleaver, 
Thirty of his companions had been slain, 
and a scaffold being erected in the market 
place, and the heads of the dead bandits 
elevated on pikes were made to encircle it. 
On this scaffold, dressed as a sailor, Mas- 
saniello appeared. He ordered tho head of 
the unfortunate Caraffa to be brought to 
him, and accosted it in the language of 
brutal mockery, whilst the infuriated 
crowd applauded the performance from 
below. 

This is but a faint sample of the horrors 
witnessed in Naples during the brief day of 
Massaniello’s authority. He was at best 
but a poor ignorant wretch, and, beyond all 
doubt, he was insane. “TI feel,” said this 
miserable being, “a weight like boiling 
lead in my head, but the Virgin and saints 
appear to me every night, and promise me 
their protection. I have assured the people 
that I will give them freedom, and the 
shall be free.’ On the tenth day of his 
strange exaltation he was killed in the 
cloisters of the Church del Cannine. All 
his ill-chosen ruffianly officers proved faith- 
less to him. Looking at the extravagances 
he committed, it could hardly have been 
otherwise, and he was shot like a mad 


dog. 
The death of this maniac did but restore 
momentarily tranquillity to the excited 
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Neapolitans. Four days after his exit from 
the stage, a new insurrection broke out, and a 
leader still more contemptible than the illite- 
rate fisherman was found in Germano Au- 
nese, the gunsmith. The populace felt that 
their cause could not triumph without 
foreign aid, and envoys were sent to Rome, 
and France, and other countries, craving 
immediate aid. In this state of things 
Henry de Lorraine, Duke of Guise, 
thought the troubles of Naples opened a 
field for him, in which he on act a 
splendid part, and probably raise himself to 
a throne. He was the representative of a 
daring race, who had often been found 
most formidable to the peace of France. 
Young, handsome, and braverenowned as 
a favourite with the ladies, he had, besides, 
the gift of eloquence and a noble bearing, 
which seemed to fit him for the highest 
flights to which measureless ambition urge 
a daring mind. In early life he was des- 
tined for the church, and at the age of 
fifteen promoted to the archbishopric of 
Rheims; but on the death of his brother, 
the Prince de Joinville, in 1639, he hastened 
to throw off his ecclesiastical character, to 
pursue a course better suited to an ardent 
and daring mind, and when his father died 
in the following year, he succeeded to the 
peerage. His joy at having escaped from 
& monastery would seem to have more than 
outweighed his grief for the death of such 
near relatives, and few have attained high 
rank and large possessions with a keener 
relish for the enjoyments which these offer 
than Henry de Lorraine. 

He was not long before he deemed it 
essential to the dignity of his character to 
become a lover. The Duke saw Anne de 
Gonzogne, daughter to the Duke of Nevers 
and Mantua, and became deeply enamoured 
of her beauty. He gained the affection of 
the lady. 

“She drank delicious poison from his eye ;” 
Poison to her happiness, at least for a 
time, for the ever active intriguing spirit 
of Henry having led him to join a conspi- 
racy formed against Richelieu by the Count 
de Soissons, the Duke de Bouillon,and others, 
which was supported and fomented by agents 
from Spain; on a discovery taking place in 
1641, he was forced to week safety in flight. 
Then was the generous devotion of Anne 
made conspicuous, but only to meet with a 
most unworthy reward. She gave up her 
friends and country to share the wanderings 
and perils of her lover. She followed him 
in male attire. Arriving in Flanders, Anne 
hastened to seck him, affectionately eager 
to console him under the disgrace and 
sorrow which had come over him, for he 
had been doomed to death for treason, and 
his property was confiscated. Mighty love 
regarded not these matters. To her he 
was all the world, and she believed herself 











preferred by him to every breathing mor- 
tal. What was the grief and mortification 
of Anne at the close of her toilsome jour- 
ney, to find not merely that he was wooing 
but that he was actually married to 
another. Shocked and disgusted at his 
falsehood, indignation enabled her to act 
with becoming resolution, She immediately 
withdrew from the ingrate, and returned to 


France. 
(To be continued. ) 





CULTIVATION OF THE TEA-PLANT 
BY THE ENGLISH. 


It is well for the celestial empire that 
the trade carried on with England is of 
such trifling importance to China as not to 
weigh in the estimation of the emperor 
and his sage advisers “ the down of a fea- 
ther,” as we deem it more than probable 
that ere long we shall be able to treat the 
people of the flowery empire with as good 
a cup of tea as they can grow for them- 
selves. This will no doubt surprise the 
mandarins of all sorts of buttons, though in 
the matter of war they have no longer to 
learn that English barbarians can “ give 
them as good as they can send.” 

Dr. Royle has recently laid before the 
Royal Asiatic Society an important expo- 
sition of what may be expected from an 
attempt to raise tea in England. He has 
shown that “in ascending from the forest- 
clad bases of the Himalaya, to their sum- 
Inits covered with eternal snows, we meet 
with almost every variety of climate that 
is encountered in proceeding from the 
equator to the poles, so there would appear 
to be no difficulty im finding congenial cli- 
mates for the tea-plant, especially as in 
these mountains are found genera such as 
camellia, eurya, and cleyera, allied to the 
teas, as well as other Chinese genera, such 
as Deutzia, Houttuynia, Stauntonia, Kad- 
sura, Hovenia.” 

On. these grounds Dr. Royle in 1827, and 
again in 1831, recommended to the East 
India Company the cultivation of the tea 
plant; and in the latter year, “ the India Go- 
vernment, with the sanction of the 
of Directors, determined upon attempting 
the cultivation of tea in India. A com- 
mittee was formed, and reports called for. 
Dr. Falconer, in reply, recommended the 
same tract of country as Dr. Royle had 
done, in a report which a ed 
coincidence in argument and opinion wi' 
that af the same time pablished by Dr. 
Royle, though the two must have crossed 
each other in their passage to and from 
India. Mr. Gordon was sent with Mr. 
Gutzlaff to obtain seeds, and as much in- 
formation as possible from the tea districts 
of China, together with some tea manufac- 


turers. They visited the Ankoy Tea Hills, 
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obtained a considerable quantity of seeds, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to reach 


though many. failed. urseries having 
been established both in Assam and in Ke- 
maon and Sirmore, at elevations of from 
2000 to 7500 feet, seedlings were sent, but 
of 12,000 sent to Assam, only 500. arrived 
pri and of war 8 —_ to “a W. India, 
only 1326 reac’ e hills in the beginning 
of the year 1836. In December, 1838, Dr. 
Falconer wrote to Dr. R. that the tea-plant 
was thriving vigorously in two, and had 
flowered in three, of the above nurseries. 
pear pin An 1841, Dr. Falconer re- 
that from the 500 plants originall 
ie tne into the Ke eeon pe nd 
5000 had been produced from layers, and 
from the seeds ripened. Many of them 
had grown to the size of bushy shrubs, 
about five feet high. 

“In 1842, aiarUhinese tea-manufacturers 
who had been in Assam, were sent to the 
tea-nurseries of Kemaon and Gurhwal. 
They united in declaring that the tea-plants 
of the Kemaon plantations were the genu- 
ine cultivated Chinese plant, and far supe- 


be in the best state for yielding tea- 
leaves. On the 12th » Dr. Jameson, 
who suegeeded to the charge on Dr. Fal- 
coner having been obliged to leave from ill 
health, wrote, ‘ The tea-plantations in the 
Deyrah Doon and in Kemaon are thriving 
admirably.’ 

“In the early part of last year some tea 
was prepared the above plants by the 
Chinamen, Qn 20th Jan., a portion was 
sent to and & small canister to Dr. 
Royle at the + ly cy Sed — was 
reported on, on the 11 y, by mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
stated to be a very marketable article, 
and valued at about 2s. 6d. per 


Court 1b.; and the spe sent to London, was, 


and strong, to the superior black teas 
generally as presents, and better, for 
the most part, than the China teas imported 

“Dr. ag brought a speci- 
men of tea from pubmitted 7 to 
, and Co., of 


( Sept., 1843, 
it les most nearly the descrip- 
( imported from China under 


tion 
the name of yo is not so high fla- 
youred as the fine Oolong tea; it has been 
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too highly burnt in the snpeniots but it 
is of a delicate, fine flavour, and would 
command a ready sale here. Dr. Royle 
considers that nothing could be more satis- 
factory than these reports by experienced 
tea-brokers, as the first attempts to make 
tea in the Himalayan nurseries, called at- 
tention to the curious fact, that all the bro- 
kers coincided in comparing this tea with 
the Oolong and Tetsong teas of China, 
which, he was informed by Mr. Ball, were 
obtained from the Ankoy tea-district, that 
is, the very locality where Mr. Gordon ob- 
tained the tea-seeds. 

“The latest letters from Dr Jameson conti- 
nue to give the most favourable accounts of 
the tea-nurseries, while others from Captain 
Cautley speak in the same style of the tea- 
nurseries in the Deyrah Doon, where, he 


says, the plants are looking splendidly, and 
are growing vigorously. . Jameson 
states, that though he will be able to send 
only a few hundred pounds of teas this 
year, several thousand pounds will be sent 
next season. There are about 100,000 
plants in all the above nurseries, and they 
may be rapidly increased. The Court of 
Directors have ordered that the experiment 
be continued.” 

The above important facts, for which we 
are indebted to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, it 
will be seen fully justify the opinion we 
have expressed that England will shortly 
derive a large portion cf her supplies of tea 
from India. en we see how the culture 
of sugar has progressed, what may we not 
expect when like attention is paid to grow- 
ing and preparing for use the tea-plant ? 





SCENES ON THE MEDITERRANEAN.—VALENCLA. 
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NO. L—VALENCIA. 


This beautiful and highly picturesque coun: 
try, the independence of which was des- 
troyed by the Carthaginians, is one of the 
smallest provinces of Spain. the fre- 
quent revolutions of the Moorish empire, 
the kingdom of Valencia very often changed 
masters, but after the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand with Isabella of Castile, it has since 
become part of the Spanish monarchy. 

This country, though mountainous, con- 
tains beautiful plains and fertile villages, 
and from the mildness of the climate, the 
flowers are intermixed with the fruits of 
autumn—the orange tree and the cedar. 
Manufactures, commerce, fishing, and ship- 
ping, bring into operation the activity which 
characterises its male inhabitants; while the 
suavity of manners of the softer sex render 
them, notwithstanding their embonpoint, 
agreeable and sociable. 

In our travels through Valencia, we 
could not but admire the industry and per- 
severance with which the Valencians reap 
advantage from their most sterile land— 
from the most ungrateful soil. They cut the 
sides of the mountains, convert them into 
terraces, which they prop with piles of 
stones heaped one upon another, and make 
them into fields, which they plough and 
sow, and by their produce repay themselves 
for their labour. 

One of the plains, which is watered by 
the river Jucar, struck us forcibly. On en- 
tering it, one imagines that he sees before 
him a succession of beautiful gardens; the 
eye runs eagerly from object to object, de- 
light seizes our senses, and a fairy-land— 
an abode which poets alone could create, 
appears before us. Here vineyards and gar- 
dens follow in rapid succession; there, nu- 
merous carpets 0: en sward blend their 
tints of verdure with those of the ripening 
corn. In this place, poplars, alders, mul- 
berry, olive, carol, pomegranate, orange, 
and citron trees; while the monotony of 
the adjacent fields is relieved by labourers 
singing in cheerfulness at their daily toil. 
Here nature seems to have chosen for her- 
self a spot in which she shows her handi- 
work, while man, who comes from God, 
lives in this spot in conjunction with na- 
ture—enjoying the labour allotted to him, 
and living in happiness by the “ sweat of 
his brow.” 

The traveller, on approaching Valencia 
for the first time, will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the majestic masses of noble 
houses and elegantly decorated shops which 
strike his view. There is no town in Spain 
that can boast of so many monuments of 
the fine arts; none has more beauties col- 
lected within the limits of a coup d’eil than 
Valencia. The public edifices are remark- 
able, either for the richness of their decora- 
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tion or for the numerous paintings executed 
by artists born in Valencia. In this brief 
sketch we can do little more than enume- 
rate a few of the most striking: — El Real, 
the ancient palace of the kings, is ai. 
fully situated in a large open square, hav- 
ing the bridge of Real before it, a terrace 
on the right, and a delightful promenade of 
the Almeda on the left. This edifice was 
built about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. One of the halls contains the por- 
traits of all the viceroys and captains-gene- 
ral of the kingdoms of Valencia. The col- 
lege of St. Pio Quinto, a house for the mi- 
nor clergy, is a magnificent building. It 
has two stories of architecture; the first is 
composed of four fluted Doric pilasters, 
which support large square urns; while the 
second has four smaller Ionic pilasters, with 
a representation in bas-relief of the Resur- 
rection above them. The church of St. 
Nicolas Escuelas Pias, the College of the 
Patriarchs, the Convent del Remedio, the 
Convent of St. Domingo, and other impor- 
tant edifices. Each has its beauties, each its 
reminiscences of the days of the monks and 
friars. 

A taste for pleasure is everywhere ma~- 
nifested in Valencia ; there is scarcely a 
day that does not bring its fétes and_feasts 
—not one without its gaieties. The Valen- 
cians are described a light, inconstant, fickle 
race, and only sociable for the sake of plea- 
sure. Gracian o— of the town thus— 
“ Agradable mucho la alegre, florida y noble 
cindad de Valencia, lena de tode le que no 
es substancia.” The able townsof 
Valencia, noble, handsome, and —re- 
_ with all that is unsubstantial; and 

urillo has painted them as “ light both in 
body and mind, while the Spaniards say, in 
speaking of Valencia:— 

“La e es yerva, la a agu 
Los hombres uagares, les mugeres nuda.”"* 

They have been too harshly judged; and 
the gravity and reserve which characterise 
the Spaniard, may, when contrasted with 
the lively —, ever ready for plea- 
sure, of the Valencian, easily account for 
the opinion formed by the former. For 
our part, in our short abode in Valencia, 
we were delighted with the inhabitants, 
and neither the urbanity of Gracian, nor the 
splenetic disposition of the Spaniard, could 

leprive us of the good estimation in which 
we held the Valencians, 





THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND 
HIS EMPIRE. 


Russian emperors have been somewhat . 
partial to visiting England. [Peter the 
Great, our know, came here one 


hundred and fifty years ago, and worked as 


ou The meat is grass, the grass water, 
‘The men are women, and the y omen nothing.” 
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a shipwright at Deptford. Alexander 
visited this country in 1814, at the conclu- 
sion of that awful conflict which laid low 
the power of Buonaparte, and the present 
emperor, then grand duke, came with 
him. Since that period the politics of 
Russia have not been in perfect accord 
with those of this country. The course 
ange against the Poles was not approved 
y England: and in the east it has been 
affirmed, British interests were treacher- 
ously opposed by the servants of the em- 
peror Nicholas. The visit now paid by his 
imperial majesty may be regarded as 
evidence that more amicable relations are 
likely to connect the two empires than for 
a very considerable period have been sup- 
posed to exist. 

Great harshness as a sovereign and as a 
man have been imputed to Nicholas. His 
war against the Circassians, and his treat- 
ment of British subjects, have been the 
themes of bitter complaint. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that complaints 
most earnestly urged are not always well 
founded. It is but fair to say that the 
emperor has been zealously defended in 
this country. The quotations which follow 
are from a Pamp et published eleven 

ears ago, under the title of “ Russia as it 
is, and not as it has been Represented.” In 
this the writer replying to those who had 
attempted to sully the fair fame of the 
autocrat, says, . 

“His imperial majesty, the emperor 
Nicholas the First, if we only consider him 
in his private character, is an excellent 
pe snl an affectionate father, a good 
man, and a sincere friend. His conduct 
in everything that regards those sacred 
duties, so dear to religion and virtue, is not 
only irreproachable, but it is exemplary! 
The magnificence of his court, the pa- 
geantry of his courtiers, the splendour of 
his entertainments, are not what constitute 
the felicity of his palace. No! Those are 
baubles for the world at large. His enjoy- 
ments are real and solid, such as every 
sensible, moral, good, and just man endea- 
vours to collect about himself. A man, 
whose principles are so pure and noble, 
whose affections are so truly domestic 
and paternal, whose conduct has never 
been tarnished by the slightest blot of 
irreligion or immorality, surely can never 
be a bad monarch. ill any one, after 
reading these truths, imagine for an instant, 
that the emperor of Russia, who is so 
sensibly alive to all the tender endcarments 
of wedded love, fatherly affection and hu- 
manity, can ever become indifferent to the 
fate of fifty millions of subjects, brave, 
good, and loyal, who look up to him, not 
only as a sovereign, but a father? Can it 
be supposed that a person, endowed with 
all the noble qualities I have enumerated, 


can possibly be induced to lay aside, as an 
emperor, the feelings and sentiments 
which are intimately amalgamated with 
his existence as a man?” 

' His conduct to the Poles, the same writer 
insists, was marked not by heartless fero- 
city, but by justice and clemency. A 
French faction he accuses of stirring up 
discontent, and he adds, 

“The mildness, the patience, the long 
and unexampled forbearance of the Empe- 
ror of Russia was carried to the utmost 
extent. It showed the calmness of his 
mind, and the excellence of his heart. No 
measures were left untried to bring the 
misled and rebellious Poles to a Proper 
sense of their duty—but in vain. et, 
notwithstanding, his imperial majesty re- 
mained inactive until he saw the standard 
of impiety and rebellion reared at his very 
threshold, and threatening his empire wit! 
invasion. Then it was, that like an affec- 
tionate father, feeling what he owed to his 
faithful people, his beloved children, he 
opposed the tide of sedition and democracy, 
calling upon them to crush the serpent of 
faction, to defend their ‘altars from profa- 
nation, and their happiness and prosperity 
from destruction. He had no private 
animosity, no selfish hatred, no personal 
revenge to gratify. The dearest interests 
of his country and his loyal subjects were 
at stake. It was the duty of the monarch, 
the protector and father of his people, to 
crush foul rebellion, and give the death-blow 
to the hopes of those who audaciously strive 
to upturn from their foundations, all the 
most sacred, solid, and valuable of human 
institutions which religion and_ virtue, 
wisdom and experience, have marked out 
for the government of mankind. 

“In vain did the creatures of the pro- 
paganda endeavour to foment sedition 
amongst the Russian soldiers. Their 
infamous and unhallowed offers were 
spurned with disdain. Making the sign of 

e cross upon their breasts, they might 
have exclaimed with one of the most 
ancient defenders of the Christian faith, 
‘in hoc signo vinces,’ and rushing into battle 
with that valorons courage by which they 
are distinguished, they stormed the citadel 
of the rebels, and blasted for ever the wide 
extended schemes of the disturbers of so- 
cial harmony in the north.” 

An instance of his liberality to the cler- 
gy. we next quote. 

“The clergy who serve in the remote 
saa of Siberia, receive pay and rations of 

our from the government; indeed, I ought 
to say, from the emperor’s private purse. 
His imperial majesty having heard that 
the clergy of Kamchatka were extremely 
poor and unable to buy bread, immediately 
ordered them to be furnished with flour, 
and their salaries increased from his own 
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funds—one of the proofs of his 
paternal care; for in some of those distant 
places, the number of Russians are so few, 
it would be a sufficient pretext, for a go- 
vernment less protective, to refuse them ‘a 
church establishment. But to the honour 
and eternal glory of the emperor, be it 
said, that throughout his empire, wherever 
there are a handful of christians collected 
together, there will you find a church, a 
clergyman, and all the consolatary associa- 
tions of religion. In this, his imperial 
majesty has strictly fulfilled the words of 
the gospel, and has ‘laid up for himself 
treasures in Heaven, where moth and rust 
cannot corrupt, and where thieves cannot 
break through and steal.’” 

The state of the people in Russia is 
shown to be very different from what we 
are accustomed to sup’ must be the lot 
of any country not blessed with a free con- 
stitution. The word slave, which has by 
many been identified with slave, or slavery, 
he informs us really means “glory,” and 
silavous, or slavous, “sons of Rory. The 

rer classes he describes to be very com- 
‘ortably circumstanced, as will be seen 
from the subjoined extract. 

“The meanest labourer can always find 
work, at from one and a halfto two roubles 
a day—we shall put it at the lowest rate. 
He can breakfast, dine, and sup at an 
Kharchevne (an eating house for the lower 
classes), or at the stalls in the market- 
oe for twenty kopeks a meal, where 

e is furnished with plenty of black bread, 
cab soup, with f in it, and casha 
(boiled groats of barley or oats, with oil or 
butter); but if he be content to make a 
dinner of liver, tripe, heart, &c., and take 
his bread with him, he may dine at a stall 
much cheaper. We will suppose, however, 
that he has dined at an eating house, and 
that he chooses to indulge in a glass of rye 
a or a bottle of beer, and in the even- 
ing takes a cup of izbitin (tea made from 
herbs and leaves of the country)—the 
whole will not cost him more than sixt; 
kopeks—so that he has ninety kopeks le 
Ninety kopeks a day, for twenty-four 
working days, is twenty-one roubles and 
sixty kopeks gained in the month—deduct 
from this his washing and lodging, gene- 
rally three roubles per month—but we will 
say five roubles—there remain sixteen rou~ 
bles, and sixty kopeks month, which 
for twelve months, produces the sum of 
one hundred and nine-nine roubles, and 
twenty kopeks. Out of this he must pay 
his uk say twenty-five roubles; he 
then, at the end of the year, one hundred 
and seventy-four roubles and twenty ko- 
peks. He can clothe himself well for seventy 
roubles a year, consequently, there remains 
a clear profit of one hundred and four rou- 
bles twenty kopeks, to accumulate or 
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spend in any way he pleases. This calcu- 
lation has been made at the lowest rate of 
wages, and the highest prices of food and 
Those fac if interesting 
ts, if true, are 
at this moment, when the Enplish charac- 
ter might suffer from any manifestation of 
want of respect for an illustrious stranger. 





A PRAYER sy tue tate WILLIAM 
BECKFORD, Esa. 
(From Rivington's Annual Register.) 
Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded way, 
My suppliant voice is heard: ah! do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw my hours away. 
In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountains, on the verdant sod, 
When the fresh breezes of the morn 
I wander lonely, communing with Gop. 
When the faint sickneés of a wounded 


heart, 

Creeps in cold shud: through my si 

I tum to thee, Scthem anaes ’ rene 
Which soothes the invokers of Thy awful name. 


Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour! 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF BEDFORD. 





Arms.—Ar, & lion rampant, gu. or a chief sa, three 
escallops of first. 


the 
Crest.—A goat ar., armed, or. 
Support wl pi oom age Hon; Sinister, an ante- 
; both gu.; the latter gorged and lined, 


will be, will be.” 


Hugh, son of Robert de Bellomont, was 
the first earl of Bedford in the time of King 
Stephen. He obtained that title on marry- 
ing the daughter of Milo de Beauchamp, 
but being a negligent he became 
embarrassed in his affairs, and fell from the 
on an earl to be a simple knight. 
The next earl was Ingelram de , who 
was so highly estimated by King Edward 
IIL, that he bestowed upon his daugh- 
ter Isabella in marriage, and created him 
earl of Bedford, at the same time in 
him a knight of the Garter. He died in 
1397, leaving only daughters, and cons 
quently the title became extinct. The third 
wearer of the title was John Plantag, 
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John of Lancaster, duke of Bedford, the 
celebrated regent of France, in the time of 
Henry VI. He was eminent as a statesman 
and a soldier, but disgraced himself as the 
bigotted and inhuman persecutor of the ill- 
fated Joan, the maid of Orleans. He died 
without issue, in 1435, and the dukedom ex- 
pired with him. George Nevil, eldest son 
of the marquis of Montague, was created 
duke of ford in 1469, the king intend- 
ing that he should be married to his eldest 
daughter, the lady Elizabeth Plantagenet; 
but the marquis falling and forfeiting at the 
battle of Barnet in 1471, his son the duke 
lost his inheritance, had no other means of 
sustaining the ducal rank, and was deprived 
of all his honours and dignities by parlia- 
ment in 1477. Eight years afterwards, Jas- 
per Tudor, earl of Pembroke, the son of 
Owen Tudor, by Katherine, queen dowager 
of King Henry V, was created, on the ac- 
cession of Henry VII, duke of Bedford, 
but he, like his predecessors, died without 
legitimate issue, and the title again became 
extinct. For a century and a half after 
that period, the county of Bedford gave its 
name to no member of the nobility, but in 
the subsequent reign it came into the family 
which now retains it. 

The present Russells are descended from 
the Du Rozels of Normandy. One of the 
former, Sir Ralph Russell, knight, son and 
heir of John Russell, constable of Corfe 
Castle in 1221, married Isabel, one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of James Newmarsh, 
feudal baron of Newmarsh and Durham, in 
the county of Dorset, and left, with other 
issue, Sir William Russell, of Kingston Rus- 
sell, Dorsetshire, M. P. for the county of 
Southampton in the first year of King Ed- 
ward II. He married Eleanor, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas de Aula, lord of 
Yaverland; and second, Jane, daughter and 
co-heir of Robert Peverel. He died in 1311, 
and was succeeded by his son by his second 
wife. This gentleman, whose name was 
Theobald, married, first, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of a de Gorges, Baron Gorges, and 
secondly, Eleancr, daughter of John de la 
Tour, of Berwick, in the county of Dorset. 
He had a son named William, whose great- 
grandson, John Russell, of Kingston Rus- 
sell, married Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Hering. His son, Sir John 
Russell, knight, was speaker of the House 
of Commons, in the second and tenth year 
of Henry VI. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Frogmere, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son. This was 
James Russell, who married Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Wyse, Esq. He 
died in the first year of Henry VIII, leavin 
two sons, the eldest of whom, John Russell, 
said to be one of the most accomplished men 
of his day, resided at Berwick, in the county 
of Dorset, and obtained a favorable intro- 
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duction at court through a fortunate acci- 
dent. In 1506, the archduke Philip of 
Austria, only son of the emperor Maximi- 
lian I, and husband of Johanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen 
of Castile and Arragon, having encountered 
a violent hurricane on his passage from 
Flanders to Spain, was driven into Wey- 
mouth, where he was hospitably received 
by Sir Thomas Trenchard, who apprised 
the court of what had happened; and while 
waiting for instructions how to act by his 
guest, invited his first cousin, Mr. Russell, 
then recently returned from his travels, to 
attend the prince. The latter, pleased with 
the society of Mr. Russell, requested him to 
accompany him to Windsor, whither his 
highness was invited by Henry VII. The 
recommendations of the archduke caused 
him to be appointed one of the gentlemen 
of the privy chamber; and in the next 
reign he became a favorite with the king, 
attended Henry VIII in his expeditions to 
France. Having filled several important 
offices, he was elevated to the peerage 
March 9, 1538-9, by the title of Lord Rus- 
sell, Baron Russell of Cheyneys, in the 
county of Buckingham. In 1540, when the 
great monasteries were dissolved, he ob- 
tained a grant of the site of the abbey of 
Tavistock, and the extensive possessions 
thereto belonging. The monastery of Wo- 
burn was granted to him by Edward VI, 
and he was created earl of ford Janu- 
ary 9, 1550. In Mary’s reign he obtained 
a new patent, dated November 3, 1553, for 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, and was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Spain to conduct her 
majesty’s royal consort, Philip II, to Eng- 
land. He married Ann, daughter and hei- 
ress of Guy Sapcote, Esq., and widow of 
Sir John Broughton, knight. The earl was 
made a knight of the Garter. He died 
March 14, 1554-5, and was succeeded by 
his only son, born in 1528. In the first of 
Elizabeth he was sworn into the privy 
council, and obtained great distinction. 
He married, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John St. John, and sister of Oliver Lord 
St. John, of Bletshoe, by whom he had four 
sons, Edward, John, Francis, and William. 
He married a second time, when his choice 
fell on Bridget, daughter of John, Lord 
Hussey, and widow of Sir Richard Mori- 
son, by whom he had no issue. His lord- 
ship died at Bedford House, in the Strand, 
June 28, 1585, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Edward, third earl, son of Fran- 
cis above mentioned, the fourth son of the 
former peer. Edward married Lucy, daugh- 
ter of John, Lord Harrington, and sister 
and heir of John, second Lord Harrington. 
He died without issue, May 3, 1627, and 
was succeeded by his cousin Francis, son 
of William, fourth of the second earl, who 


had previously succeeded his father as se- 














cond Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, and 
married Catherine, daughter and co-heir 
of Giles Bridges, third Lord Chandos. Her 
name is perpetuated in Catherine and 
Bridges Streets, leading from the Strand to 
Great Russell-street. By her he had four 
sons and four daughters. The earl died of 
the small-pox, May 9, 1641, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, William, the 
fifth earl, who, at the coronation of King 
Charles II, carried Saint Edward’s scep- 
tre, was elected a knight of the Garter 
in 1672, and created, May 11, 1694, mar- 
quis of Tavistock and duke of Bedford. 
His grace married Anne, daughter and sole 
heiress of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, by 
his too celebrated countess, Frances How- 
ard, the divorced wife of Essex. “ Francis, 
earl of Bedford,” says Pennant, “was so 
averse to the alliance, that he gave his son 
leave to choose a wife out of any family but 
that. Opposition usually stimulates desire; 
the young couple’s affections were only in- 
creased. At length the king interfered, 
and sent the duke of Lennox to urge the 
earl to consent, and the marriage was 
brought about. Somerset, now reduced to 
poverty, acted a generous part, selling his 
ouse at Chiswick, plate, jewels, and furni- 

ture, to raise a fortune for his daughter of 
£12,000, which the earl of ‘ord de- 
manded, saying, that since her affections 
were settled, he chose rather to undo him- 
self than make her unhappy.” The lady 
proved worthy of the alliance. It is said 
that she was ignorant of her mother’s dis- 
honour till informed of it by a pamphlet 
which she accidentally found; and it is 
added that her grace was so struck with 
this detection of her parent, that she went 
off in a fit, and was found senseless with 
the book before her. The duke had issue 
by her seven sons and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest surviving son was the fa- 
mous William, Lord Russell. This patriot, 
after greatly distinguishing pear aait ad be 
co e and m: imity, was condemn 
ond tena in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 
21, 1683. ‘The duke died September 9, 1700, 
and was succeeded by his grandson Wrio- 
theseley. He married, in 1695, Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Howland, 
Esq., of Streatham, by whom he acquired a 
very considerable fortune, and in conse- 
quence of his marriage he was created Ba- 
ron Howland of Streatham, in the county 
of Surrey. His grace had issue two sur- 
viving sons, two successors, and two daugh- 
ters. On his death, in May, 1711, he was 
succeeded by his son of the same name, 
who in 1725 married the Lady Ann Eger 
ton, only daughter of Seroop, first duke of 
Bridgewater, b Elizabeth, third daughter 
and co-heir of John, duke of Marlborough; 
but dying without issue, October 23, 1732, 
the title came to his brother John. . This 
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nobleman was in 1756 appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and in 1762 minister ple- 
nipotentiary to the court of France, in 
which character he signed at Fontainbleau 
the preliminaries of peace between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain. He married, Oc- 
tober 11, 1731, Diana,  Joungest daughter 
of Charles, earl of Sunderland, and ne 
daughter maternally of John, duke of Marl- 
borough, who died September 27, 1735, 
leaving one son, who died 1m his infancy. 
The duke, on the 2d of April, 1737, married 
Gertrude, eldest daughter of John, first earl 
Gower, and had besides a daughter married 
to George, third duke of ugh; an- 
other son, Francis, marquis of Tavistock, 
who married lady Elizabeth Keppel, daugh- 
ter of William, second earl of y- He 
was killed by a fall from his horse, March 
22, 1767, leaving three sons. The earl died 
January 15,1771, and was succeeded by 
Francis, his "gear me 4 pew go who 
was & ¢ agriculturist, and ve 5 
pular, dea much lamented at Pry ot set 
thirty-seven, March, 1802. He was the 
friend of Charles James Fox. Dying un- 
married, the honours org to his bro- 
ther John, who was born July 6, 1766, 
and married March 21, 1786, to Geor- 
glans Elizabeth, second daughter of George, 
ourth viscount Torrington, by whom he 
had three sons, Francis, George William, 
and John. The last has served the country 
in very high offices, and introduced the 
at ministerial Reform Billin 1831. The 
fake, after the death of his first duchess, 
October 11, 1801, married June 23, 1803, 
Georgiana, daughter of Alexander, fourth 
duke of Gordon. Seven sons and three 
daughters were the issue of that iage. 
His grace died October 30, 1839, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Francis, the 
present peer, who was born May 13, 1788, 
and married August 8, 1808, to Anna Ma- 
ria, daughter of Charles, earl of Harring- 
ton, by whom he has a son, William, mar- 
quis of Tavistock, born June 30, 1809. 





Redtews, 

Excursions in the Vicinity of London. 
[Cradock and Co. 

We must find one fault with this publi- 
cation—it is too short. More might have 
been made of the environs of our vast me- 
tropolis, and the writer, in what he has 
done, has proved himself so admirably fitted 
for the not useless task, that we must re- 
gret he did not go a little further. Within 
very circumscribed limits, however, he has 
given a 5 Ae variety of useful intelligence, 
conveyed in a pl animated style, and 
enlivened with anecdotes and quotations, 
not | in head and shoulders, but 
gracefully supplied in illustration of the 
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subject, that cannot fail to render it valua- 
ble to all who visit London, and wish to 
know its neighbourhood. It shows a culti- 
vated mind, rich in literary history, and 
awake to every fair opportunity of reuder- 
ing it available for the gratification of his 
readers. One brief extract will afford 
sufficient evidence of this, and probably 
send many a votary of the muses to the 
tomb of Gray. 

“ Arriving at the Slough station, eighteen 
miles from London, in less than three 
quarters of an hour, we shall alight from 
Po train, and step ae —— which, 
‘or sixpence a-piece, mptly conve 
us to Windsor, the yy point of thie 
day’s destination. We must pause for a 
moment, however, to remark, that rather 
more than a mile north-west of Slough is 
an object which, from its historical and 
poetical associations, possesses considerable 
interest: we mean the village of Stoke 
Poges; a name which it derives from the 
circumstance of its manor having been 
carried, in marriage, by Amicia de Stoke 
to Robert Poges, one of the knights of the 
shire in the twelfth century. It subse- 
quently passed through the families of 
Molyns, Huntingdon, and Hastings. Ed- 
ward Lord Loughborough founded an 
hospital here, with a chapel in which he 
was himself interred. Henry, third Earl 
of Huntingdon, is supposed to have erected 
the mansion in Stoke Park, which after- 
wards became the seat of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatton. Sir Edward Coke next re- 
sided here, and, in 1601, was honoured 
with a visit from Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he entertained sumptuously, and presented 
with jewels, &c., to the value of £1000. 
The estate afterwards belonged to Anne 
Viscountess Cobham, on whose death it 
was purchased by Mr. Penn, one of the 
proprietors and founders of Pennsylvania. 
John Penn, Esq., his successor, took down 
the ancient mansion, and erected a noble 
residence on a more elevated site. About 
300 yards from the north front of the 
house stands a handsome fluted column, 
sixty-eight feet high, surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Sit Edward Coke, by 
Rosa. He also rebuilt Lord Loughbo- 
rough’s Hospital. In Lady Cobham’s 
time, Gray, the poet, whose aunt resided in 
the village, frequently visited Stoke Park, 
and, in 1747, he made it the scene of his 
‘Long Story,’ in which the Elizabethan 
style of architecture is admirably described, 
and the fantastic manners of its time de- 
lineated with equal truth and humour.— 
The churchyard will ever be deemed in- 
teresting as the scene of Gray’s immortal 
elegy. His remains were interred at its 
eastern end.” 

The following notices will entertain. 
Speaking of Hanwell we are told: 


“Jonas Hanway, to whose benevolent 
exertions the country is indebted for the 
institution of the ine Society, and to 
whose memory there is a monument in 
Westminster Abbey, was buried in Han. 
well church. Hanway, who had travelled 
in the East, first introduced the use of the 
umbrella in this country. So strong was 
the prejudice against this protective com- 
sat in a rainy day, that he carried one 
‘or two or three years before any persons 
were found to follow his example.” 

Of Osterly Park we read: 

“The park was first inclosed by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who also erected a no- 
ble edifice, in which he had the honour of 
entertaining Queen Elizabeth in a truly 
= style. Of the royal visit, 
Nichols, in his ‘ Progresses’ of that sove- 
reign, relates the subjoined amusing anec- 

ote :— 

“ ¢ Her Majesty found fault with the court 
of this house, affirming it would appear 
more handsome if divided by a wall in the 
middle. What doth Sir omas, but in 
= oe sends for he igen hoa moor a 
lon, who so —_ and silently a 
their business, that ‘ies next mane! Mi 
covered the court double, which the night 
had left single before. 1t is questionable 
whether the Queen, next day, was more 
contented with the conformity to her fancy, 
or more pleased with the surprise and 
sudden performance thereof. Her courtiers 
disported themselves with their several 
expressions: some avowing it was no won- 
der he could so soon change a building who 
could build a ’change,’” 





Miscellanecus, 


Dr. Wolff's Progress.—Hope, that Colo- 
nel Sead ant and Captain Ponolly are 
still living, increases as the doctor advances. 
In a letter dated Mesched, March 24th, 
1844, the Doctor states that he had there 
met with Saleh Mahommed, whose circum- 
stantial statement of the execution of Colo- 
nel Stoddart and Captain Conolly was 

ublished in all the papers, and on the 
faith of which the name of Lieut.-Colonel 
Stoddart was, by her Majesty’s government, 
erased from the list of the army, and that 
of Brevet Captain Conolly from the list of 
the East India Company’s officers. The 
Doctor thus writes—“Saleh Mahommed 
told me that the two persons who were put 
to death, and of whom he gave a circum- 
stantial account to Colonel Shiel, may have 
been two other persons, and that the execu- 


tioner may have belied him. Besides this, 
I must confess that two things are suspi- 
cious to me in the extrome; he first told 
me that the executioner who told him the 
story, had been the executioner of Stod- 




















dart; on another day, I asked him which 
of the two executioners had put Stoddart 
to death, he replied he did not know! He, 
moreovor, makes a claim upon Colonel 
Shiel for 120 tomans, which, I have learned 
from different quarters, he has alread 

received from Major Todd.” Dr, Wol 

takes {presents to the King of Bokhara of 
the value of between five hundred and 
six hundred gold tomans. He says—“I 
have written a most respectful letter to the 
Ameer of Bokhara, which I deliver myself. 
In this letter I remind His Majesty of the 
hospitable reception he granted to me 
when at Bokhara twelve years ago, and of 
my having boldly defended him in England 
and throughout Europe, when I heard him 
accused of being the murderer of guests. I 
also petition His Majesty most humbly to 
allow me to take back my friends to their 
native country; or, should they have died 
on account of any crime committed, to 
inform me of the nature of their crime, and 
to permit me to carry their corpses to 
England to be buried by their relatives. I 
gave this letter into the hands of the Sheik 
el Islam, of Mesched, who read it in the 
Mosque of Gower Shah, in the presence of 
five thousand people there assembled.” The 
chief of the caravan of Bokhara, Mullah 
Kareem by name, who leaves that city 
every two months, and has a wife there, 
told me two days ago, that if any one 
asserts that he has seen the execution 
of the two Eelchies (ambassadors), he is a 
liar!" 

Idiot Worshippers.—Strange as it may 
seem, in some countries idiots are re- 
garded as the sacred depositories of eternal 
goodness and wisdom. A strange picture 
of this melancholy infatuation is presented 
to us by Mr. Hay in his “ Western Bar- 
bary.” He says, “ We were met by a dis- 
gusting but not unfrequent spectacle in 
Morocco; it was a sainted maniac, naked 
as on the day of his birth, except a party- 
coloured sackcloth, which cover his 
shoulders and back; his hair was long and 
matted, and his beard extended to the 
middle of his breast; in his hand he car- 
ried a short spear, ornamented with plates 
of brass, and bits of red cloth. On ap- 
proaching him our attendants dismounted, 
and bowing their heads, seized his hand and 
kissed it. My turn came next; and as I 
did not like to come to such close quarters, 
I threw him a small piece of money; upon 
which the poor creature jabbered some few 
words of Fd te and then stalking up to 
me with all the dignity of a bashaw, and 
an air of condescending patronage, seized 
the collar of my coat, and 3 upon my 
eyes. I knew enough of the habits of the 
people to be aware that this was a high 
compliment, but I could not restrain. myself 
from making a wry face upon the occasion; 
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and I was pulling out my handkerchief to 
wipe off the filth, when the Mallem cried 
out, ‘O blessed Nazarene, what Gol has 
given, let no man efface. Thou shalt be 
appy. Seedy Momobh, the inspired, has 
spat upon thee. Thou shalt be happy! 
There is no use running in the teeth of 
superstition, so the holy — dried on my 
face. The madman or idiot is universally 
looked upon in West Barbary as a person 
to be held in reverence. The Moor tells 
ou that God has retained their reason in 
eaven, whilst their body is on earth; and 
that when m&dmen or idiots their 
reason is for the time permitted to return 
to ee and ~ _— words should be 
treasured up as those of inspired persons. 
These weitshed people are ‘allowed to 
parade the streets in a state of nudity, and 
the maniacs sometimes prove most 
ous to unwary Europeans. A French con- 
sul-general some years ago was nearl 
killed by a sainted madman, and in 1830 
had a very narrow escape for my life from 
another. I happened to be walking on the 
sea-shore with my sister, immediately be- 
low the walls of the town of er, when 
I espied above us a wild-loo! fellow 
about seventy or eighty yards off, with a 
clotted head of hair that ke a sainted 
madman, aiming at me with his long gun, 
which he had rested on the wall. We were 
near a rock at the time, behind which we 
took refuge, and waited there a good while 
in the hope that the madman’s patience 
would be worn out; but he did not stir, and 
the passers-by, whom I appealed to for 
their interference, shook their heads, mut- 
tered something about Seedy Teayeb, which 
proved to be the name of the saint, and 
went their way. In the meantime the tide 
was or rapidly, and we had the un- 
leasant choice of being drowned or shot, 
e agreed it was better to risk the latter; 
so telling my sister to run off in another 
direction, I stepped forward, and gave him 
the preference of a standing shot. The 
maniac took aim and fired; and I heard 
the ball whiz into the water behind me, I 
was proceeding to run up to him by a path 
which led to that part of the town wall 
where he was standing, when I observed 
that he was coolly reloading his gun; and 
as the next shot at close quarters might 
have proved more effective, 1 thought the 
best thing I could do was to follow my 
sister; so I fairly took to my heels,” 





Che Gatherer, 


The Vow of the. Peacoch,—The Peacock 
was in the days of chivalry placed by our 
ancestors in strange.company, On the oc- 
casion of a public festival, and between the 
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courses of the repast, a troop of ladies 
brought in a peacock, roasted in its feathers, 
in a golden or silver dish, The hall was 
adorned with scenes, and wooden or other 
semblances of men, animals, or nature, all 
being expressive of the object for which 
the vow of the peacock was to be taken. 
Some knights then advanced, to the sound 
of solemn minstrelsy, to the lord of the castle, 
and presented two ladies, who bore between 
them the noble bird, in its splendid dish. 
In a brief speech, the ladies recommended 
themselves to his protection. The lord 
promised to make war upon the infidels, 
and sanctioned his resolution by appealing 
to God and the Virgin Mary, the ies, 
and the Peacock.—Mills. 

Mr. Sequier's Engravings.—The produce 
of Mr. Sequier’s engravings, recently offer- 
ed for sale, was £2,800. 

Rousseau the Painter—The Duchess of 
Orleans, who on her marriage with the bro- 
ther of Louis XIV, was compelled to be 
converted to the Catholic religion, used oc- 
casionally when alone to solace herself by 
singing Lutheran hymns. One day she 
writes, ‘I did not know that M. Rousseau, 
was painting the orangery, but supposed I 
was quite alone in the me. so I sang 
quite aloud the sixth psalm, ‘In thy great 
wrath, rebuke me not! I had h y sung 
the first verse, when M. Rousseau (who was 
one of the Reformed) came down in great 
haste from his scaffold, and fell at my feet. 
I thought the man must be crazy, and said 
to him, “Good heavens! M. Rousseau 
what is the matter with you?’ ‘ Madame,’ 
he replied, ‘is it possible that you still re- 
member our psalms and hymns? God bless 
you, and keep you in these good senti- 
ments!’ He had tears in his eyes.” 

Might and Main.—Lord Charles Somer- 
set was telling along story about his walk- 
ing in the woods at the Cape one day, when 
he came suddenly upon a huge shagey lion. 
“ Thinking to frighten him,” said the noble 
Lord, “Iran at him with all my might.” 
“Whereupon,” said another, interrupting, 
“he ran away with all his mane.” “ Just 
so,” said his lordship. 

Singular Custom in North Africa—When 
the young corn has sprung up in February, 
the women of the villages make up the 
figure of a female, the size of a very la 
doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fash- 
ion with ornaments, to which all in the vil- 
lage contribute, and they give it a tall peak- 
ed head-dress. This image they carry in 
procession round their fields, screaming 
and singing. The doll is borne by the 
foremost woman, who must yield it to any 
one who is quick enough to take the lead 
of her, ‘hich is the cause of much racing 


and squabbling. The men also have a simi- 
lar custom, which they perform on horse- 
back. ‘They call the image Mata.—Hay. 


A young gentleman being pressed very 
hard in company to sing, even after he had 
solemnly assured them that he could not, 
observed testily, that they wanted to make 
a butt of him. “No, my good sir,” said 
Mr. Colman, “we only want to get a stave 
out of you.” 

Purity of Election.—It was in the early 
part of the reign of George III, according 
to Lord Mahon, that the sale of boroughs 
to any wide extent, commenced. One bo- 
rough went so far as to advertise publicly 
for a buyer; this was Sudbury, which seems 
in modern times to have in no degree de- 
clined from its ancient reputation. An 
abominable practice likewise arose of evad- 
ing the penalties of bribery by a simulated 
sale of trifling articles at exorbitant prices. 
“When I first took up my freedom,” says 
the elector, in Foote, “I could get but 
thirty guineas for a new pair of jack-boots, 
whilst my neighbour over the way had a 
fifty pound note for a pair of wash-leather 
breeches!” 

The Ladies of Sikh.— “Two or three 
ponds,” writes Lieut. Barr, in his “Journal,” 
“lie close to Hariké, and in one immediately 
fronting us was a party of grown-up women 
bathing themselves without a single article 
of covering on; nor did our presence seem 
at all to disconcert them, for they went on 
with their ablutions as if quite unconscious 
of the indelicacy of the act. Such, how- 
cm, is 2 common occurrence in the Pun- 
a hs 
. Leipsic Fair.—The Leipsic Catalogue of 
its Easter book-fair pas in the number 
of its works, all previous publications. 
German translations are very numerous; 
and it may be significant of modern Ger- 
man taste in imaginative literature, that 
there are no less than ten versions of M. 
Eugene Sue's Mystéres de Paris, 


Angels. 

Sweet is the thought that angels are on earth ! 

Reason and the unerring word confirm 

The truth that they unceasing watch the germ. 
Of immortality—of untold worth, 

How great to imitate their office here! 
To raise the drooping head with anguish bowed, 
While pointing to hope’s rainbow in the cloud, 

Which covenanted mercy bade appear. 
Such did each bright intelligence, when he, 

The “man ofsorrows,’’sunk upon the ground; 
When tears of blood trac'd in Gethsemene 

The record of strict judgment’s poignant wound. 
And we, tho’ trammell’d in these bonds of clay, 
Can soothing minister till we are blest as a7 


On seeing the History of Ireland by Dr. Smiles, 
Disturbed too long by Treason’s voice, 
By Tyrant’s or by Tem *§ wiles, 
How must humanity rejoice 
Since Ireland’s known at last by Smiles. 
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